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and event; the living and the non-living are alike in this respect. 11 
Recurrence, however, implies permanence of condition; this pecul- 
iarity of the physical word points, therefore, to the permanent or 
essentially timeless character of the conditions underlying natural 
processes. To pursue those considerations in further detail would 
carry one beyond the limits of the present article. 

Ralph S. Lillib. 
Clark Univeksitt. 



CIRCUMVENTING DARWINISM 

THE theory of evolution is to-day so cherished among our col- 
lective possessions, so valued a treasure of the social mind, 
that it is almost impossible to realize the sense of outrage it once 
stirred. It controverted Biblical narrative, to be sure, and it com- 
mitted the grave offense of upsetting or threatening to upset a social 
classification, the absolute distinction between the human creature 
and the brute, but worse than all it was a doctrine of change, a doc- 
trine thrust on a century that was on its death-bed before it enter- 
tained the idea of transferring its interest from the permanent to 
the changing. 

The dying century took the idea of change into consideration, but 
it did not seriously make up its mind. Nor did it do more than take 
the idea, as we might say, into further consideration, for in earlier 
periods change had not been wholly disregarded. It had been 
regarded as purposive, as designed; conceded to be uncontrollable 
by man, it was hypothecated as controllable by God, the agent of 
man. The argument of design was the concession made to the 
change recognized as inevitable. 

Now the concept of the origin of species controverts the argu- 
ment of design. 1 Change proceeding by successful variations is not 
teleological. As long as this revolutionary position of Darwinism 
was clear, it was bound to be withstood by conservatives of all 
kinds. And withstood it was, violently and successfully, — until by 
a process of obfuscation it had been rendered acceptable. 

The obfuscation was brought about through suppression and dis- 
tortion. The implications of change in the origin of species were 
eliminated and the survival of the fittest variation was interpreted 

11 See my article on ' ' Vitalism versus Mechanism, ' ' in Science, N. S., Vol. 
40, 1914, page 840. 

i Cf . Dewey, John. ' ' The Influence of Darwinism on Philosophy, ' ' page 8. 
New York, 1910. 
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as the survival of the best. The old argument of design becomes 
the new argument of progress. 

This assurance of progress was snatched illicitly from Darwin- 
ism to sugar-coat the pill of change. We have changed just because 
we are superior, the theory of evolution is made to convey to the 
conservative; we are superior because we change, it means to the 
more radical. Either way it natters group conceit. It imparts, too, 
the self -assuring sense of being born to a mission in the universe. 

Now and again there has been a reminder that the theory of the 
successful variation does not mean the survival of the best. But 
the reminder is hardly a check upon the progressives. Life is a 
struggle, Darwin says so, they urge, a struggle between the sexes, 
between economic classes, between nations, between races. The 
struggle is a test of the best, and survival through elimination is all 
to the good of mankind. 

It is an argument that backs any oppression of the weak by the 
strong, any claim to special privileges, any spirit of exclusiveness, 
any intolerance or brutality. It supports racial discriminations, 
international war, economic competition. It may be turned into a 
pleading for the existence of disease, for unwholesome conditions 
of all kinds. And, mirabile dictu, it has become as much of a club 
against changing such conditions as was once an all-wise Providence. 2 

But most of all the theory of evolution is used as an argument 
for working upon people rather than upon conditions, encouraging 
the will to power over fellow creatures rather than over the condi- 
tions they live under. It shifts the responsibility to nature; just 
as it once shifted it to God. Just as man operated upon man 
through the gods, he would now operate through nature, disguis- 
ing his will to power under the mask of natural selection. God 
punished the wicked — Nature weeds out the fellow in the way, the 
unfit. 

And so perverted, Darwinism has been rendered a double- 
headed instrument of satisfaction, a highly pragmatical kind of 
doctrine. It justifies the will to power over others, humoring con- 
ceit of class or nationality or race ; it allows the shirking of reality, 

2 Like the appeal to Providence, too, as the source of all things it checks 
research. For example, after a clear-sighted discussion of the evils of caste in 
India, Sir Herbert Risley in referring to its origin remarks : "Its precise origin 
is necessarily uncertain. All that can be said is that fictions of various kind 
have contributed largely to the development of early society in all parts of the 
world, and that their appearance is probably due to that tendency to vary> and 
to perpetuate beneficial variations, which seems to be a law of social no less than 
of physical development." ("The People of India," page 265. Calcutta and 
London, 1908). 
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i. e., of change as mere change. But the hour of this popular teach- 
ing draws to an end. Already its justification for group conceit has 
been challenged; its justification for shirking reality will be more 
lasting, but it too will pass, the need for it dwindling. Some day 
we shall be content to be assured merely of the disastrous effects of 
inflexibility, of failing to meet whatever change takes place. "We 
shall stop clamoring for the assurance of progress from our social 
philosophy as we have stopped clamoring for the promise of heaven. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. 
New York City. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Milton and Jakob Boehme: A Study of German Mysticism in Seventeenth- 
Century England. Margaret Lewis Bailey. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1914. Pp. vii + 200. 

To the author of " Milton and Jakob Boehme " we owe gratitude for a 
clear, though brief, exposition of the place in seventeenth-century thought 
held by the Teutonic philosopher, of whose crabbed writing a contem- 
porary translator said : " Though you know I alwaies affected it and him, 
yet durst never saile into the ocean of his vast conceits with my little 
skull, me thought the reading of him was like the standing upon a preci- 
pice or by a cannon shott off, the waft of them liekt up all my brains." 
Boehme's influence, though hardly so violent as here suggested, radiated 
far and deep into the consciousness of the two generations following 
his own. 

One reason for his influence was the frankness with which he faced the 
mystery of evil. Although he believed in the oneness of God and nature, 
he conceived of man as a microcosm and of the human soul as self -existent 
and free to choose between its own latent good and evil. In its choice is 
manifest the law of opposition, with conflicting forces assimilated into 
harmony. The analogous harmonizing process in nature is brought about 
by seven organizing spirits, the first three representing the centripetal, 
centrifugal, and rotatory laws of motion, the fourth the pivot between the 
physical and the spiritual forces, and the last three the spiritual equiva- 
lents of the laws of motion. In this process of self-manifestation through 
opposition, both in God and in man, will is the dominant force. 

Before elucidating Boehme's doctrines Dr. Bailey traces the history of 
mysticism from Plotinus through the seventeenth-century academies. The 
English line of descent, necessarily meager, would have seemed more 
nearly complete had Spenser been more searchingly examined and had 
Robert Southwell been mentioned for " The Burning Babe " and " At 
Home in Heaven." Contemporaneous with the emotional experiences of 
mysticism ran the intellectual attempt to control nature, first through 
magic and alchemy, later through modern science. Both interests were 
cultivated by the academies, which originated in Italy, were interrupted 



